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EMERITUS 
PROFESSORSHIPS 
TO BE AWARDED 



Four McGill staff members will become Pro- 
fessor Emeritus this spring. One of them, Pro- 
fessor Bertha Meyer of the German depart- 
ment, has been associated with McGill since 
1916. 

The others are Professor J. I. Cooper of His- 
tory, J. W. Miller of Philosophy, and Ralph 
S. Walker of English. 

Emeritus professorships are awarded to re- 
tiring members of academic staff who have 
made a notable contribution to teaching at the 
University. The awards are planned for the 
Arts convocation Friday morning, June 5. 

Biographical notes 

John Irwin Cooper is an expert in Canadian 
history, and has written widely about Mon- 
treal. He was born in St. Thomas, Ontario in 
1905, and graduated from the University of 
Western Ontario (B.A., gold medal in history, 
1930; M.A. 1933), and from JVlcGill (Ph.D. 
1938). In 1931 he obtained a School Assistant’s 
Certificate from the College of Education of 
the University, of Toronto. He has been a 
member of McGill’s history department since 
1933. He became sessional lecturer in 1935, 
assistant professor in 1941, associate professor 
in 1947, and has been a full professor since 
1963. 

His boob include Montreal, A Brief History, 
which was published in 1969, and The Blessed 
Communion : The Origins and History of the. Diocese 
of Montreal, 1760-1960, published in 1960. For 
the latter he received, in 1961, a Province of 
Quebec Ministry of Cultural Affairs Award in 
Social and Moral Sciences. His other publica- 
tions are in the areas of social and economic 
history. As well, he has contributed a number 
of articles to the McGill News, the magazine 
of the University’s Graduates’ Society. Professor 
Cooper intends to retire from McGill in August 
and to continue work in two manuscripts he 
is preparing. 

Bertha Meyer came to McGill as a student in 
1916, and has been associated with the Univer- 
sity’s German department since then. She re- 
ceived her B.A. with honors in German and 
English in 1920. In 1921 she obtained her M.A. 
in German literature and was appointed lec- 



turer. By 1962, she was Department chairman. 

Professor Armin Arnold, present chairman 
of/the Department, says she is “one of the 
unbiased and progressive persons on the staff,” 
and “no doubt the most liked and respected 
professor the Department has ever had.” Her 
publications include a book on the German 
romantics, Salon Sketches: Biographical Studies of 
Berlin Salons of the Emancipation, and a handbook 
i for beginners in German. She has translated 
worb from German into English, and for sev- 
eral years wrote scripts for a bi-weekly program 
of CBC Radio’s International Service, “La voix 
du Canada.” Professor Meyer is an honorary 
member of the Quebec Association of Teachers 
of German. 

James Wilkinson Miller came to McGill from the 
College of William and Mary, in 1955 as Mac- 
donald Professor of Philosophy. From 1960 to 
1964 he chaired McGill’s philosophy depart- 
ment. He was born in Marquette, Michigan 
in 1902, and graduated from thfc University of 
Michigan (A.B. ’24), Harvard (A.M. ’25, Ph.D. 
’27). He also attended the University of Paris. 
From 1928-35, Professor Miller was an instruc- 
tor and tutor of philosophy at Harvard. He 
went to the College of William and Mary in 
1935. The following year, hp was made head 
of the ^philosophy department. He became a 
full professor in 1938, and from then until 1946 
was Dean of Faculty. In 1951 he was briefly 
Acting President/^ the College, and from 1951 
to 1956 a trustee of its Endowment Association. 
He Was external Honours Examiner for 
Swarthmore College from 1946 to 1948, and 
in 1954 represented the U.S. at the Pakistan 
Philosophical Congress. 

Dr. Miller’s special interests are in logic, the 
theory of knowledge, and epistomology. He has 
published several boob on logic. His plans for 
the future include writing a book on the phi- 
losophy of Socrates. A former colleague, Pro- 
fessor T. G. Henderson, said of him: “He is 
a great teacher, with an unusually clear mind.” 

Ralph Spence Walker has been Molson Professor 
of English since he came to McGill in 1955. 
He was also chairman of the English depart- 
ment from 1955 to 1966. Born in 1904 at Aber- 



deen, Scotland, he was educated there and in 
England. He holds an M.A. (with firat class 
honors in English language and literature) from 
the University of Aberdeen where he taught 
for some time before coming to McGill. Profes- 
sor Walker is also a graduate of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge (B.A' first class honors 
English 1931; M.A. 1935). He held a number 
of scholarships at Cambridge, and in 1931 tied 
for the Members of Parliament English Essay 
Prize, the highest University award in English. 
Upon graduation he was made an honorary 
scholar of his college. After teaching at Derby 
Grammar School for four years, he returned 
to the University of Aberdeen as a lecturer in 
English. He participated in the administrative 
work of the University, and was an active 
member of the Aberdeen Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. From i 9^3-55 he chaired the 
Association of University Teachers of Scotland. 
In 1951-52 he went to Yale as a research asso- 
ciate and temporary professor, holding several 
grants including a Fulbright Travelling Fel- 
lowship. Professor Walker has also held a 
Nuffield Travelling Fellowship and several 
Canada Council fellowships. 

He has edited much eighteenth-century En- 
glish literature, and his publications include 
worb on James Beattie, Ben Jonslon, and James 
Boswell. He was for five years (943-48) editor 
of the Aberdeen University Review. 

Both Professor Walker’s sons, Ralph and 
David, are McGill Graduates. Ralph was a gold 
medallist in philosophy and a Rhodes scholar 
in 1964; David won a Commonwealth scholar- 
ship in 1966. Both are now at Oxford preparing 
for the D.Phil, degree. 

A colleague at v Aberdeen said of him, “he 
is a man of letters, in a period when men of 
letters are scarce, and a lecturer with real 
powers of clear and attractive exposition,” ad- 
ding that Aberdeen students had paid him the 
unusual honor of electing him president of two 
of their societies. 

Professor Walker is now returning to Cam- 
bridge to work' arid teach at St. Catharine’s 
College, and will edit the letters of Thomas 
Twining, with the aid of a Canada Council, grant. 



SEVEN HONORARY DEGREES 
TO BE AWARDED THIS SPRING 



The Right Honorable Roland Michener, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, will be one of seven 
distinguished men to receive honorary degrees 
from McGill at convocation ceremonies this 
spring. The other recipients are: 

Dr. David C. Munroe, special advisor to the 
Secretary of State and former head of what 
is now the University’s Faculty of Education; 

Reverend C16ment Morin, Professor of Music 
at l’Urtiversite de Montreal; 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, famed American chemist' 7 
and Nobel Prize winner; 



Dr. William G. Schneider; President of the 
National Research Council of Canada; 

Dr. Roger Charbonneau, Director of l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales; 

and Dr. Everett C. Hughes, noted American 
sociologist. 

The Governor-General, and Doctors Munroe, 
Charbonneau, and Hughes will receive the 
Doctor- of Law degree (LL.D.), at the following 
convocations (respectively): Law, June 2; Edu- 
cation and Agriculture, June 1; Management, 
June 3; and Arts, June 5. 



Reverend Morin will receive the Doctor of 
Music degree (D. Mus.) at the Music— Divinity 
convocation, June 2. The Doctor of Science 
degree (D.Sc.) will be conferred on Dr. Urey 
at the Graduate Faculty convocation on June 
4, and on Dr. Schneider at the Science convo- 
cation, June 5. ' " 

Some biographical notes 

The Right Honorable Roland Michener (C.C., G.D.) 
was born in Alberta and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta (B.A. 1 920). He was a Rhodes 
Scholar for Alberta and continued his educa- 
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tion at Oxford University (B.A. 1922; B.C.L. 
1923; M.A. 1929). He was a practising lawyer 
in Toronto from 1924 to 1957 with the firm 
Lang, Michener and others. From 1945 to 1948 
he served as a member of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture for St. David, Toronto and acted as Pro- 
vincial Secretary and Registrar for Ontario in 
the years 1946 to 1948. In 1953 he was elected 
to the House of Commons (re-elected in 1957 
and 1958), and was twice elected Speaker of 
the House (in 1957 and 1958). In 1962 he was 
sworn in as a member of the Privy Council. 
He has been the General Secretary for Canada 
for the Rhodes Scholarships from 1936 to 1964. 

From 1964 until his appointment as Gover- 
'v nor-General in April, 1967 His Excellency was 
the High Commissioner to India. As Gover- 
nor-General and Commander-in Chief of Can- 
ada His Excellency is the Chancellor and 'Prin- 
cipal Companion of the Order of Canada. He 
is also Prior for Canada and Knight of Justice 
of the Most Venerable Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, as well as being Visitor 
. of McGill University. 

David C. Munroe was born and educated in 
Montreal, where he attended McGill Universi- 
ty (B.A. 1928; M.A. [Pol. Sc.] 1930; M.A. [His- 
tory] 1938). Dr. Munroe’sjife has been devoted 
to the cause of education. In 1928 he was Assis- 
tant Master of the High School of Montreal 
and Lower Canada College. From 1936 he 
became Principal of the Ormstown High 
School in the Eastern Townships. In 1949 he 
returned to McGill as Director of the School 
for Teachers and Institute of Education, and 
in 1957 he was appointed Macdonald Professor 
of Education at McGill, which post he held 
until his retirement last year. 

His concern with education has not been 
limited to teaching but encompassed the prob- 
lems of education in Quebec and other areas 
of the world. He served as Vice-chairman of 
the . Royal Commission of Enquiry on Educa- 
tion in Qjiebec, which produced the Parent 
Report, and also sat as Vice-Chairman of the 
Superior Council of Education in Quebec from 
1965 to 1969. He was special advisor to the 
Council of Education of the Witwatersrand in 
South Africa, which examined the problems of 
bilinguilism between Afrikaans- and En- 
glish-speaking communities. 

He has also served at various time as Chair- 
man, Protestant Committee, Council of Edu- 
cation in Quebec; Special Assistant to the 
Principal, McGill University; Consultant, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Canada; and 
Chairman, Tribunal on Bilingual Higher Edu- 
cation in Nova Scotia. 

Since his retirement from McGill last year 
he has been in Ottawa as Special Advisor to 
the Department of the Secretary of State. 

Reverend Clfment Morin is a member of the Sul- 
pician Order, and has had a long career in the 
teaching of theology and music. Ordained into 
the priesthood in 1930, he was educated at the 
University de Montreal (B.A. 1926; L.Th. 1930; 
Ph.D. 1942), and at the Grand S£minaire de 
Montreal. He did post-graduate research in 
Scriptures and Sacred Music at Paris and 
Rome. In 1934 he became professor of Theol- 
ogy at the University de Montryal and assumed 
direction of the Schola Cantorum (as well as 
teaching sacred music) at the Grand S£minaire 
de Montryal. In 1951 he returned to Rome to 
do research in musical paleography. In 1955 
he was appointed Dean of the Faculty of Music 
at the University de Montryal, which post he 
held until 1968. He also taught Hebrew and 
Biblical Greek at the Faculty of Divinity. Since 

1955 he has directed the Pie X choir and since 

1956 the Sainte-Cecile choir. 



Reverend Morin is a member of the Interna- 




tional Musicology Association; of the Council 
of International Congresses on Sacred Music; 
of the Council of the Pro Musica Society; and 
of the Council of Metropolitan Arts. From 1967 
until 1969 he was President of the Canadian 
Association of University Schools of Music. 

Harold C. Urey was born in Indiana in 1893. 
He was educated at the University of Montana 
(B.S. 1917), the University of California, Ber- 
keley (Ph.D. 1923), and at the Niels Bohr Insti- 
tute for Theoretical Physics in Copenhagen 
where he was an American-Scandinavian 
Foundation Fellow in 1923-24. 

A distinguished chemist, he has won the 
highest acclaim for the scientist— the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry in 1934. His research inter- 
ests include entropy of gases; atomic structure, 
absorption spectra, and structure of molecules; 
discovery of deuterium; properties and separa- 
tion of isotopes; .exchange reaction; measure- 
ment of paleotemperatures; chemical problems 
of the origin of the earth and the origin of life. 
He has published two books: Atoms, Molecules 
and Quanta (with A.E. Ruark) and The Planets. 
He has served as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Columbia University, as editor of the Journal 
of Chemical Physics, as Distinguished Service 
Professor of Chemistry and Martin A. Ryerson 
Distinguished Service Professor of Chemistry 
at the Institute for Nuclear Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1956-57 he was a visiting 
professor at Oxford University. From 1959 to 
1962 he was Chairman of the University of 
California Statewide Advisory Committee on 
Space Sciences. Presently he is a Consultant 
for the NASA Lunar Sciences, Mars Lander 
Project; Advisory Member of the Space Science 
Board, National Academy of Sciences; Asso- 
ciate Editor of Icarus, and member of the edito-~ 
rial board of the Mom and of the Astro~physics 
and Space Science Journal. 

He has received over twenty honorary de- 
grees from universities all over the world. He 
is also a member of many scientific academies 
in the States and elsewhere. 

Dr. W.G. Schneider was bom in Wolseley, Sas- 
katchewan in 1915. He received the B.Sc. in 
1937, and the M;Sc. in 1939 from the Universi- 
ty of Saskatchewan, and the Ph.D. in 1941 in 
Physical Chemistry from McGill University. 
From 1941 to 1943, Dr. Schneider was a Re- 
search Associate- at Harvard University on a 
Royal Society of Canada Fellowship. During 
the next three years he was a research Physicist 
at the Oceanographic Institute at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. In 1946 he joined the staff of 
the National Research Council of Canada as 
Head of the General Physical Chemistry Sec- 
tion of the Division of Chemistry. During 
1952-53, he was on leave of absence at Cam- 
bridge University, where he worked in the the- 
oretical chemistry laboratory with Sir John . 
Lennard-Jones. Dr. Schneider was Director of 
the Division of Pure Chemistry from 1963 to 
1966, and Vice-President (Scientific) of the 
National Research Council of Canada from 
1965 until his appointment as President on 
September 1, 1967. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, The Royal Society of Canada, and the 
Chemical Institute of Canada. He has been 
awarded the Chemical Institute of Canada 
Medal and the Henry Marshall Tory Medal 
of The Royal Society of Canada. He has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from several Canadian 
universities. He is a member of the Faraday 
Society, the American Chemical Society and 
the American Physical Society, and has served 
as a member of the editorial board of various 
scientific journals. 

Dr. Schneider has published many scientific 
papers and is co-author of the book High Reso- 
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lution Nuclear Magnetic Resonance. Dr. Schneider 
has won international recognition for his con- 
tributions to the study of intermolecular forces 
and molecular properties. His work in high 
resolution proton magnetic resonance has re- 
sulted in a number of important contributions 
to structural chemistry, proton exchange beha- 
viour and hydrogen bonding. He is also noted 
for his extensive studies of organic crystal 
semi-conductors. 

Roger Charbonneau was born and educated in 
Montreal where he attended the College Jean- 
de-Br6beuf (B.A. 1936) and Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales (L.Sc.C. 1939). He went 
on to do graduate work at the Harvard School 
of Business Administration (M.B.A. 1942). In 
1945 he became a registered chartered accoun- 
tant. For the past twenty years Professor Char- 
bonneau has been actively involved in the 
worlds of business and business education. 
Since 1941 he has been on the staff of l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, and in 1962 
he was named Dean of the School. 

Along with his duties at the School, he is 
director of several business enterprises. He is 
President of the Anglo-French Drug Company; 
Director and Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of la Sociltl Financi&re pour 1$ Commerce 
et l’lndustrie; Director of Castonguay, Lemay, 
Graveline and Assocife (Actuaries); Director of 
the Canadian Surety Company, the Sovereign 
Life Assurance Company, Roussel (Canada) 
Ltd. and of the Foundation Lionel Groulx. He 
is also a member of the Superior Council of 
Education of the Province of Quebec. His past 
business activities have included co-ownership 
of Northern Radio Inc., Rouyn Noranda Press; 
directorship of the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association; Vice-Presidency of 
l’Association Professionnelle des Industriels and 
Presidency of the Montreal Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Everett Cherrington Hughes was bom in Ohio 
where he attended Wesleyan University (A.B. 
1918). He did his post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago (Ph.D. 1928). He was 
on the staff of McGill University (assistant 
professor of sociology) for eleven years (1927- 
38) before returning to the University of Chi- 
cago where he remained until 1961. He was 
chairman of the Sociology Department there 
for five years (1952-56). Since 1961 he has been 
Professor of Sociology at Brandeis University 
at Waltham, Massachusetts. In 1956 he re- 
turned to Montreal for a brief period as Visit- 
ing Professor at McGill and the Universit6 de 
Montreal. Professionally, he has been con- 
cerned with the problems of Quebec and has 
written several books on French Canada in- 
cluding French Canada in Transition (1943) and 
Rencontre de Deux Mondes (1945). 

Amongst the numerous other works he has 
published are Where People Meet: Racial and 
Ethnic Frontiers (with Helen Hughes, 1952); Men ' 
and Their Work (1958); and Boys in White: Student 
Culture in Medical School (with Howard S. Becker 
and B. Geer, 1961). As well he was editor of 
the American Journal of Sociology for eight years 
( 1952-60). He is a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Sociology Association (president 
1950-51), the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He also is a member of the Canadian 
Political Science Association and the Canadian 
Sociology and Anthropology Association of 
which he is an honorary president. 



MAN: 

THE PRIMITIVE MECHANISM 

an interview with Bernard F. Riess 



Dr. Bernard Riess is the Director of 
Research (and Senior Supervising An- 
alyst) of the Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York. He has pub- 
lished widely, and is editor of several 
journals and newsletters. 

Reporter: I have thought intuitively, that 
music, rhythms, noises, etc. have the ability to 
bypass any kind of rationalizing process we 
have and make us act, do things. I wonder how 
true that is. 

Riess: Certainly, from several points of view, 
sound is a very basic and primitive mechanism 
in the human physiology. If you look at the 
evolution of cranial tissue, of cranial nerves, 
sound is probably one of the oldest stimuli. So 
it must play, and has played, a tremendous 
role in the changing development of both body 
and behaviour. 

We know something about the effects, of 
sound on behaviour. Not so long ago there was 
a great deal of excitement in psychology about 
so-called audiogenic seizures. If you stimulated 
an animal, particularly rats and mice, with 
certain sounds, they went into a series of pecu- 
liar movements which ended with coma or with 
death— a kind of convulsive attack. This was 
studied and related to the adrenal mechanism, 
as well as to the auditory mechanism. There 
are even a few cases on record of human beings 
who, while listening to radio or television, be- 
came immobilized and suffered the equivalent 
of a seizure, after the sound level reached a 
certain intensity. We also have a very peculiar 
phenomenon induced by a device we call the 
“talk-o-phone.” This is an instrument attached 
to the listener’s ear which delays the feedback 
of his voice, so that words he speaks are heard 
by him at an interval slightly longer than 
occurs in nature. When that happens, it be- 
comes impossible for him to speak. The input 
of sound, then, is a tremendously important 
mechanism in determining human behaviour. 

What is the first thing a child experiences 
in this world? When it is bom, a child’s visual 
mechanism is not adequately developed, and 
its perception of objects is probably very poor. 
The ear is probably the first organism which 
responds. William James spoke of the child 
being born into a “booming, buzzing confu- 
sion.”- We don’t know— but certainly from the 
viewpoint of distance reception, this is so. The 
tongue and the nose probably respond to more 
immediate stimuli, but the ears are the mecha- 
nism with which the child understands the 
extent and distance of the world; his hearing 
brings objects close to him. There’s no question 
that hearing is a tremendously important part 
of human behaviour. 

Reporter: The lullaby. 

Riess: Yes, the lullaby, and that takes us into 
the kinds of psychological difficulties that peo- 
ple who are born deaf experience. Their fear 
of the world is much different from the fear 
of a person who is born blind. In a sense, I 
would suspect that the person born deaf has 
a more difficult time adjusting to his handicap 
than the person bom blind. 

Reporter: I’d like to get into particulars now: 



Why is rhythm irresistable for so many people? 
They have to start moving, tapping their feet, 
clapping their hands. 

Riess: It’s an entrancing question. There hasn’t 
been a good answer to what the significance 
of rhythm is. We know, for instance, that there 
is an effect on the youngster when, he hears 
his mother’s heartbeat. Experiments have been 
done showing that you can pacify newly-bom • 
infants by broadcasting to them— through radio 
or sound-reproducing mechanisms— the rhyth- 
mic pulsations of the heart as the infant would 
hear it on the mother’s breast. That rhythm 
is an important determinant of the infant’s 
activity. These experiments have been reported 
many times. Rhythm is one of the first things 
to which the infant becomes accustomed, be- 
cause the child is so close to the rhythm-pro- 
ducing mechanism of the heart, when it’s held 
and treated as the helpless being that it is. 
Reporter: That pacifies the child, and perhaps 
he even sleeps, but what about, musical 
rhythms that do the opposite, that energize 
people? 

Riess: Some types of musical rhythms do, but 
other types send them to sleep. You see, we’ve 
been studying the impact of rhythm of people’s 
behaviour. We had a conference here at the 
Post-Graduate Center on dance therapy, on the 
use of movement and rhythm in helping people 
overcome their psychological problems. One of 
the therapists-she had been a dancer— reported 
that when she had worked in a New York State 
hospital, she had noticed a patient who had 
been in the backwoods of the hospital for years. 
The only movement that he seemed capable 
of was nodding his head up and down; he 
hadn’t spoken in years. Because she was a 
dancer, she caught on to the fact that head 
movements occurred in a certain rhythm. They 
were not simply random, they were rhythmic. 
So, in an effort to establish contact with him, 
she began to tap-dance to that rhythm. And 
for the first time in a decade, he looked up. 
As she continued, over a period of weeks, to 
dance to his particular rhythm, he got up and 
began to respond to her— took hold of her 
hands, tried to join in the dance— and gradually 
began to speak. Among the first sentences he 
spoke was: “You understood me from the be- 
ginning.” Obviously, here, contact was made 
through the impact of rhythm, interpreting 
what rhythm meant to this particular patient. 
It was his mode of relating to the world. 

There have been many studies made of the 
cultural differences in rhythm, but it seems that 
there are no civilizations and no groups of 
people where some kind of rhythmic interaction 
between or among individuals does not occur. 
The particular kind of rhythm and motion 
varies from culture to culture. Some of the 
experts in folk song and dance can tell what 
part of the world a person comes from by the 
kind of movement and rhythm he engages in. 
Rhythmic interaction is a basic fact in all 
human social interaction. 

Reporter: Is it known what the mechanics are, 
what is involved, in hysterical reactions to, for 
example, rock music? 

Riess: I don’t think one can arrive at an answer 
to that question without considering the nature 
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of the population, and the nature of the culture 
in which the reactions occur. What produces 
no reaction in our culture, may often produce i 
a tremendous reaction in Japan or India or 
Africa. We don’t know what elements are cul- 
turally determined and what elements are bio- 
logically determined. The most we can say is 
that some form of rhythmic communication 
exists all over the world, and that the specific 
effects of the communication differ both ac- 
cording to the individual reaction, and to the 
social and cultural affiliations of the person 
who reacts. I don’t think that even in our 
culture all of the young people respond to rock 
music in the same way. Perhaps one of the 
effects of marijuana and other drugs is to cut 
through the cultural accretions and to allow 
the individual to respond in a biological way. 
This is a possibility that could be examined 
experimentally. 

Reporter: Why do people sing? Is there any 
explanation as to why singing, or performing 
on instruments, gives pleasure to the performers 
themselves? How natural is singing? 

Riess: Singing again seems to be something 
as natural as being human. It occurs in all the 
societies that have ever been studied, and it 
is probably an integral part of the social nature 
of the human organism. For people to react 
together, they must get into tune and into 
rhythm with each other. If we are born social 
animals, then we must have some way of . 
rhythmically interacting. Even in the animal 
world, for instance, this is true. Studies have 
been made of the 'flashing lights of fireflies; the 
sexual signalling of one firefly to another is 
dependent upon the rhythm of the flashes of 
light emitted by the insects. During the mat- 
ing and reproductive season, when fireflies are 
found together in great numbers, it’s as if the 
woods were lit by stroboscopic light. All the 
fireflies fire at the same time, and in the same 
rhythm. 

The rhythm of the cricket’s chirp has been 
studied, too. That seems to be dependent on 
the temperature of its surrounding world. As 
the world gets hotter, the rhythm steps up. 
When we speak of “hot” music, I think that 
we relate back to a primitive biological mode 
’ of adaptation. 

Reporter: Is there, in our society, a definite 
necessity for what I call a “leisure barbarism,” 
for rock music and noise, for “noise pollution” 
even? I wonder if there’s a correlation between 
the extent to which we become cerebral and 
civilized, and this expression of primitive en- 
ergy which exists at the same time? 

Riess: I would suspect that there is. With in- 
tellectualization and control of the cerebrum 
over behaviour, we inhibit more primitive basic 
impulses. These then express themselves, burst 
through in the form of noise and speech, or 
noise and singing, or noise and shouting. 
Reporter: A lot of people_ predict the decline 
and fall of electric rock, of the ritualistic, non- 
verbal theatre we now have. My suspicion is 
that their future is guaranteed, that we’re going 
to need that kind of semi-organized primitive 
release of energy, if we are to stabilize ourselves. 
Riess: That may very well be. The danger lies 
in overloading the hearing mechanism at the 




other end, with noises like high-powered jets, 
and the discordant, disruptive noises of factor- 
ies and automobile horns. What we have to 
look for, if we’re really to concern ourselves 
with the way irt which civilization is moving, 
is the optimum, rather than the maximum, 
noise. There must be some optimal forms of 
auditory stimulation which will affect beha- 
, viour in a positive way. We know that there 
is a negative effect in sonic and jet noises. Noise 
is a weapon as well as a help. 

Reporter: Can sound kill? 

Riess: I don’t know that there’s any evidence 
that sound kills, but the magazine Science (pub- 
lished by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science) reported on the 
-effects of sonic boom and jet noises. There’s 
evidence that it is disruptive. Whether it’s leth- 
al or not remains a question. I don’t think you 
could use the analogy of the opera singer shat- 
tering a glass with his vocal production, and 
the effect of sound on human tissue. 
Reporter: Getting back to rhythm and collec- 
tive interaction, are we then in danger of in- 
creasing alienation, as we continue the intel- 
lectualization processes of what.Brzezinski calls 
the technetronic society? 

Riess: I don’t think we’re in danger of that. 
We’re moving away from the visual to the 
auditory. There might have been a danger if 
we had sclent television, or a proliferation of 
the kind of thing that happened in the silent 
movie. I’m encouraged by television, because 
it’s a speaking mechanism. It doesn’t alienate 
people. It stimulates the use of verbal commu- 
nications. Kids today talk much more with 
each other than they used to. 

Reporter: Taking the term “catharsis” and 
applying it to the rhythmic or sound experi- 
ence— could you analyze it psychologically? 
Riess: There are several ways of coming to 
grips with that question. One is, anything that 
the individual does has significance for that 
individual, and is probably related to his past 
experience. There is also the psycho-physiolo- 
gical release that comes from having put energy 
into the system, and then put out. If we think 
of the body as an electrodynamic system, cer- 
tainly whatever the input is has to be reflected 
in output. We code noises and sounds; we 
attach meanings to them; we pay attention, 
even though not very consciously, to what we 
do with sounds. One of our great problems in 
psychotherapy is to make the individual aware 
of how he sounds to himself, because he always 
hears himself through the reflection of his pro- 
jections onto the other person. If we can get 
people to listen to themselves, they will be in 



a much better position to control and modify^ 
their behaviour. 

Reporter: Is there an auditory equivalent for 
electric convulsive therapy? 

Riess; No, not that I know of. I don’t think 
anybody has played around with that. We have 
.some interesting audio equivalents to visual 
stimulation, however. We have a test like the 
famous Rorschach ink-blot test, in which the 
subject is asked to respond when stimulated 
with a meaningless blotch of ink. One psycho- 
logist has developed an auditory test which is 
an auditory projective situation in which 
sounds are produced. The subject has to act 
with the images that come to mind as a result. 
That probably reveals as much of his personal- 
ity as would responses to ink blots. 

Reporter: Are there any typical or identifiable 
anxiety-inducing sounds? 

Riess: Not that I know of. I don’t know that 
anybody has ever tried to find out what kinds 
of noises produce anxiety. We have studied this 
in connection with the so-called audiogenic 
seizures. We studied the patterns of sounds. 
There is a great field of research analyzing the 
sound patterns of speech as produced in ordi- 
nary interaction between patients, ana its ac- 
companying movements. You take a videotape 
of a conversation between two people and play 
the frames of the tape back very slowly, so that 
it takes five minutes to look at two or three 
seconds of conversation. One of the amazing 
things that becomes evident in studying two 
normal people talking together is the kind of 
symphonic harmony between words and ges- 
tures. (By gesture we mean such things as 
movements of the tongue, lips, cheeks, eyes, 
little quivering movements of the fingers, which 
become visible only when you extend tlwf mo- 
tions so you can see them.) When you have 
two people— a schizophrenic patient who has 
communication difficulty, and a therapist 
working with him, for example— who are not 
in tune, you get a picture of disharmony during 
their talking. There <is a synchrony between 
movement and sound in the general area of 
communications. 

Reporter: What about sounds in artistic cre- 
ation? Not just music, but living poetry, folk 
poetry— Homer’s Iliad, and the Odyssey — those 
were originally sung. 

Riess: I don’t know what your question is 
leading to. But speaking as a therapist, we are 
now beginning to utilize poetry as a therapeutic 
medium, by having poetry spoken aloud, or 
recited or sung to a group of patients, and then 
they are asked to relate with the feelings the 
poetry produces in them. A book has been 
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written recently on poetry therapy, and we use 
it extensively here in our clinic. Does that 
answer your question? r 

Reporter: Pretty much. I am aware that a lot 
of these questions relate to “frontier fields.” 
Riess: Another area that has been studied 
somewhat along the lines of your question, is 
whether the rhythm and accentuation 'of a read 
poem carries the mood; or whether words are 
the responsible agents. A poem has been trans- 
lated into a series of “boom, bah’s,” with no 
meaningful content, and in many instances the 
emotional impact of the poem has .remained 
undisturbed. ”* 

Reporter: I wonder if it’s important to under- 
stand the content of a poem. The effect of any 
good poem is immediate, spontaneous, emo- 
tional. It doesn’t need comprehension. In other 
words, in poetry you don’t have to defend 
obscurity, all you have to do is defend rhythm. ' 
Riess: That’s the problem: is it the rhythm 
that produces the reaction? Or is the reaction 
produced idiosyncratic to the person who hears 
it? By that I mean, is it his own emotion, or 
does he pick up what the poet is trying to say? 
We’re faced with that in visual life, where what 
the artist says is not important to the viewer. 
Non-objective art has an impact because each 
person can project his own feelings into it. : 
Reporter: What is happening when people 
weep on hearing certain pieces of music? 
Riess: No, I don’t know. . .The physiological 
mechanism for controlling the tear glands is 
related to the central and autonomic or emo- 
tional nervous system. Individuals vary tre- 
mendously in their sensitivity to emotion-rous- ' 
ing stimuli. Furthermore, there are some cul- ' 
tural inhibitions against crying, easily, so that 
it is awfully hard to say what happens when 
a person cries to music,' or laughs to m,usic, 
or expresses himself in terms of sound to any 
kind of stimulation. 

Reporter: What about the future? What does 
it hold for us in sound, rhythm, dance therapy? 
Riess: It seems to me, from the many things 
that are going on, that we will find more and 
more emphasis on the reaction to sounds and 
on the use of sound to intensify and liberate 
human beings from the repressive over-intel- • 
lectual attitudes which have dominated our 
culture.. You certainly get this in today’s th- 
eatre, and in. the agitation by young people 
for psychedelic experiences— I’m using the word 
in a negative way— in the kinds of film produc- 
tions and stage productions that we’re now 
experiencing. We’ve pretty well covered the 
world of light. We’re just beginning to enter 
the world of sound. 
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SENATE REPORTS 



by HARVEY MAYNE 



8 April 1 970 



Senate has changed its mind about Professor 
Dan Aronson. The social scientist from Anthro- 
pology who had been denounced as a foe of 
the proposed Mineral Exploration Research 
■ Institute was finally seated on MERI’s Project 
Committee at the 8 April meeting. An addi- 
tional member of the Committee from-4he 
Biological Sciences division was also elected. 
To arrive at these decisions, Senate had to first 
reject Dr. Aronson’s nomination at a previous 
meeting, then call for elections by ballot (where 
Aronson was defeated), then renominate him 
at the 8 April meeting. 

' After the defeat of Professor Aronson was 
announced at the 8 April meeting, Vice Princi- 
pal (Academic) Oliver moved that the question 
of Senate representation on the Project Com- 
mittee be returned to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. He pointed out that the results of the 
election were invalid, since no social scientist 
had been elected. Professor Pedersen agreed 
and claimed that “those who voted against 
expanding -the list of nominees at the last 
meeting were the social scientists.” According 
to its terms of reference, the Project Committee • 
was to have at least one representative from 
the social sciences: Professor Pedersen read a 
letter which he had written to the Secretary, 
in which lie said he had enclosed his ballot 
under protest. 

Professor Yaffe disagreed with the proc edu re 
involved in the Vice-Principal’s motiorPand 
moved that Senate reconsider the question of 
the number ofjspresentatives to serve oil the 
Project Committee. Vice-Principal Dion insist- 
ed that “the Nominating. Committee did its 
job— it made three suggestions for three places. 

It is clearly out of order now to refer this matter 
back, but we can consider the number of repre- 
sentatives anew. I am strongly against sending 
this back to the Nominating Committee. I am 
also against Senate accepting blindly the sug- 
gestions of the Nominating Committee.” 

Dean Bell pointed out that “a social scientist 
doesn’t have to be picked by Senate.” As of 
7 April, there were to be three representatives 
of Senate, two representatives from the Stu- 
dent’s Society, and three representatives of the 
Governors on the Project Committee. Professor 
Yaffe’s amendment was then carried, witlf three 
opposing votes. The motion as amended was 
-similarly passed. 

Senator Shapiro moved that Professor Aron- 
son be added as a member of the Project Com- 
mittee. Professor Yates objected that “we can’t 
' just add another member— this is a joint 
group.” Mr. Shapiro answered that “it is up 
to Senate to determine the compositions, as it 
.had done when it had added two student re- 
presentatives.” 

Professor Maitre objected to the additional 
nomination of Professor Aronson. He felt that 
the presence of an ecologist (Professor Leggett) 
on the Project Committee would satisfy all 
requirements. The motion to seat Professor 
Aronson was carried overwhelmingly. 

History Chair 

A proposal by Mr. Shapiro to name Julius Grey 



as a Senate representative on a selection com- 
mittee for a chair In-History was tabled. Pro- 
fessor Yaffe urged the Principal to rule the 
Shapiro suggestion out of order. He said that 
Senate had ruled against student membership 
on selection committees several times. “Mr. 
Shapiro knows this,” insisted Dr. Yaffe, and 
continued, “this is mischievous and time-con- 
suming.” 

Budget time 

Senate then approved the naming of five repre- 
sentatives to attend a University Budget Ses- 
sion held for the end of the month. The pres- 
ence of these representatives is an indication 
of an attefnpt to open up the Budget-making 
process. Several senators regarded this as a 
progressive move in view of the misgivings felt 
by some faculty about the effectiveness of pres- 
ent budgeting methods. 

Admissions policy < 

Senate then resumed its biweekly admissions 
policy discussion. Mr. Shapiro wished to be 
assured of this item being given sufficient time. 
He pbinted out that this item had come under 
' the Agenda Section entitled -Motions by 
Members-.- This section also included five pri- 
vate motions by Mr. Shapiro. The Vice-Presi- 
dent (External Affajrs) of the Students’ Society 
protested that his private motions would not 
be dealt with. Chairman Yaffe commented, “I 
don’t think anyone has ever had the opportu- 
nity to muzzle Mr. Shapiro.” 

The Registrar as chairman of the University 
Admissions Committee gave a brief summary, 
of the stag;e Senate had reached with regard 
to Admissions Policy. He presented a further 
admissions committee report which again re- 
viewed the commitments made by the Univer- 
sity to CEGEP students, and which proposed 
solutions very similar to ones already moved 
at previous Senate meetings. The main recom- 
mendation of the report read: 

% 

1. Whereas . students made their decision to 
enter McGill in September 1969 on the basis 
of a letter which stated that they had been 

. admitted into the first year of a five-year pro- 
gramme, the University Admissions Committee 
feels McGill has an obligation to ensure their 
entrance into the University programme in 
1971. 

2. The University Admissions Committee re- 
spectfully advises Senate that it considers the 
motion passed on March 25th, 1970, which 
authorized the sending of the same letter of 
acceptance to E-l applicants for 1970 as was 
sent to E-l applicants last year, to be incom- 
patible with the Senate resolution adopted in 
May 1969, which ensured equal opportunity 
to applicants entering the first year of training 
at McGill regardless of the institution at which 
they had pursued college-level education. 

3. The University Admissions Committee re- 
affirms its support of the principle of equal 
opportunity embodied in the resolution of May 
1969, and for this reason respectfully requests 
Senate to hold in abeyance the motion passed 
on March 25th, 1970, until an equitable ad- 
missions policy can be developed for students 
applying to the first University year at McGill 
from various post -secondary institutions of the 



Province. In the meantime, the University Ad- 
missions Committee suggests, in place of the 
motion of March 25th, that the letter of accep- 
tance to be sent to those students entering E-l 
in 1970 read as follows: 

“You have been admitted to the first (or 
second) year of the two-year College Equivalent 
Programme. (Arts Programme, Physical 
Sciences Programme, etc.) 

On satisfactory completion of the College- / 
Equivalent Programme you will be entitled to 
apply for admission to the first year of the 
• three-year University course,' as was explained 
in the instruction sheet which formed part of 
your application form.” 

Note: The instruction sheet on the application 
form stated: “Satisfactory completion of a col-, 
lege-equivalent programme entitles the student 
. to apply for admission to the first-year of a 
three-year university programme leading to one 
of the following degrees: (Undergraduate de- 
grees are then listed.)” 

A lengthy debate then took place on the 
nature of the University’s commitments. Some 
Senators argued that the University had a prior 
commitment to admit its own CEGEP students 
to year one while others claimed there must 
be equal opportunity for all CEGEP students 
in Quebec. The question of the number of 
students who might apply to McGill University 
in 1971 was brought up. The Principal said 
it was -not possible to predict the. number of 
French-speaking CEGEP graduates who would 
"apply. 

Professor Yaffe protested that “we can not 
discriminate against students who could not 
afford McGill and went to Dawson College.” 
Professor Johnston said he was “horrified to 
hear we should sacrifice our students who had 
passing marks for others simply because of 
space needs. This would not only be immoral, 
but would constitute an injustice.” 

A series of amendments ^.and sub-amend- 
ments was proposed (some subsequently with- 
drawn) to change wording and add phrases to 
other motions. 

A motion to table all pending motions was 
defeated 15 to 14. A motion by Professor Yaffe 
—that admission policy be the first item on the 
agenda at the next meeting of the Senate was__ 
subsequently carried 17 to 9. Senate adjourned 
at 6:38 p.m. 

22 April 1970 

Senate met at 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 22 
April 1970, to consider university business. The 
Principal announced that by law, examinations 
would have to be cancelled on the provincial 
Election Day. Professor Pasztor protested that 
the Biological Division had accepted “this ex- 
traordinary inconvenience” Withjthe greatest 
reluctance. Vice-President Shapiro disagreed 
with this view and pointed out that the cancel- 
lation of exams was beneficial to our demo- 
cratic system. "Students will be able to play 
full roles on election day,” he said. 

Senate appointed its representatives . to 
various statutory selection committees.. The 
statutory selection committee for a. Ghair in 
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Management had its term of reference expand- 
ed. It now becomes a statutory selection com- 
mittee for Chairs ip Management. 

It was pointed out that a goodly number of 
chairs had been fashioned for Senate recently. 
Professor Weber questioned why some Scholars 
were continually being appointed to statutory 
selection committees. Dean Stanbury explained 
that Vice-Deans were frequently nominated 
since they are intimately involved in the pro- 
motion process. 

Academic Policy Committee Report , 

Vice-Principal (Academic) Oliver moved that 
Item 2 of the 65 th Report of the Academic 
Policy Committee' be approved. Item 2 reads: 

Report of the Educational, Development Board con- 
cerning the improvement of the learning environment 
at McGill: 

The Academic Policy Committee recommends 
that 

a) faculty and students be strongly encouraged 
by Senate to arrange for course evaluations by 
students and, if so desired, for course evalua- 
tions by faculty (such evaluations would take 
place in a regular and formal way and, where 
appropriate, twice during each course); 

b) the 'Individual professor, or professors, giv- 
ing the. course, in consultation with the stu- 
dents, decide on the means of evaluation; 

- c) The Centre for Learning and Development 
make available a questionnaire and other in- 
struments of technical assistance; 

d) departments be asked to carry out annual 

assessments' of teaching performance using 
whatever reliable evidence is available and that 
these assessments be used when considering 
promotion and merit increases in salary* subject 
to guidelines to be set by Senate when it re- 
ceives the report from the Committee on Te- 
nure; / 

e) Senate establish several yearly awards, for 
example, in the form of cash prizes, to faculty 
and students who have substantially contrib- 
uted to the improvement of the learning envi- 
ronment by outstanding teaching performance 
in their courses, by innovating new teaching 
or learning methods, or conducting educational 
experiments. For the purposes of selecting can^_ 
didates for this award the Academic Policy 
Committee proposes that a Senate (Committee 
be established composed entirely of students; 

f) the Vice-Principal (Academic) be en- 
couraged ta seek out means to promote the 
establishment (in addition to McGill Awards) 

’ of provincial and national awards for contribu- 
tions to the improvement of learning and 
teaching at the university level. 

Dr. Oliver said that the recommendations 
“would make the process of evaluation strongly 
encouraged by Senate. This would not be 
mandatory, and the appropriate bodies can use 
whatever reliable information is available.’-* 
Dean D’Ombrain said he generally support- 
ed the proposals, but he took exception to 
clause e. “We don’t reward good research 
workers with cash prizes,” he said, “they get 
■^the esteem of their colleagues.” He' then moved 
that clause e be deleted from the motion. 

„ Professor Henry found it “vulgar to reward 
■ people for their teaching ability, which they 
are supposed to do in the first place.” Dr. 
Maitre added the adjective “obscene” to Dr. 
Henry’s, “vulgar.” 

Mr. Shapiro maintained that it was “quite 
obscene for Senators to say there should be no - 
recognition for good teaching. The emphasis 
at university has been too much on research 
instead of teaching. These proposals in Item 
2 are a long overdue step to try to bring to 
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good teaching the status it deserves.” 

Vice-Principal Oliver suggested that “Senate 
note that the University of British Columbia 
is guilty of this obscenity and vulgarity. At one 
point they gave an award to a person who later 
became President. He turned over the money 
to the library to buy books of interest to him 
and to others.” 

“Obscene books!” interjected Professor 
Jaeger. (Senators: Oh! Oh!) 

The Vice-Principal continued, “We are 
awarding these prizes for those who make a 
special contribution especially in “innova- 
tions,” in creative effort— so clearly this is not 
ludicrous. As to how to select the prize winner, 
a proper nominating system could be worked 
out.” ‘ 

Dr. Weber suggested rather sardonically that 
“Senate ought to delete f too. If we can’t choose 



someone inside the university, how could we 
choose anyone outside?” 

Dean D’Ombrain said he was “not against 
some sort of national award. What I am against 
is giving awards to people who might be doing 
. gimmickry. Surely we would not single them 
out and give them cash prizes.” 

Vice-Dean Vogel said, “frdm the reports .of 
the.Academic Policy Committee, gimmickry is 
what they suggest most often.T am appalled 
to hear from Mr. Shapiro that we can get good 
teaching by cash awards. If the Students’ Soci- 
ety wants to elect a good teacher like a Carnival 
Queen, it’s O.K. with me.” 

Mr. Shapiro rejoined that “some of our Car- 
nival Queens are more suitable, for their tasks 
than some of our teachers.'” Dr. Bates asked 
if bedside teachers of clinical medicine would 
also be considered for awards. 

continued page 8 




Senate! from page 7 

Dean Hall pointed out that in the public 
school system, it had been found that awards 
were not an incentive for students, “except for 
those on top— it becomes a competition for 
them. The awards were changed so 
that they would be given to those who showed 
the best improvement. Of course if we did that 
here, it would be ridiculous.” (Senators: Ha! 
Ha!) 

Dr. Maitre pointed out that “in the good, 
old medieval days, good teachers were support- 
ed by their students. I am not opposed to this 
being done here. Students could feed their 
academics, provide them wit hall the necessities 
of life, if they showed promise as teachers.” 

The amendment to delete was then approv- 
ed, with four votes opposed. 

“Step backwards" 

Mr. Shapiro commented that “this is a proud 
moment for Senate, a significant step back- 
wards.” The Principal admonished the Vice- 
President, pointing out that “it is not for you 
to sit in judgement on Senate. Your comments 
were quite uncalled for, and they do not do 
you any great credit.” 

Professor Bindra complained that the refer- 
ence to teaching performance in d was vague. 
“It is as much up to the student to wrest his 
education as the teacher,” he added, and con- 
tinued, “This proposal goes too far in putting 
the burden of teaching on the professor instead 
of the student.” Professor Sandiford suggested 
that the evaluation methods set up several 
years ago within the Faculty of Management 
had provided “good feedback. Naturally, the 
information gathered was taken into consider- 
ation for promotion purposes.” 

The following exchange then took place: 

Professor Jager: On a point of information, ' 
Mr. Chairman, does this body have the power 
to force students to-evaluate their teachers? 

The Principal: I never thought it could pre- 
vent them. 

Senators: Ha! Ha! 

Vice-Principal Frost said he certainly wanted 
“to promote good teaching. What disturbs me 
is that students would decide whether a teacher 
was good or not.” Dr. Frost then recounted a 
tale of four teachers from his undergraduate 
days: “I remember four teachers: one we rated 
very high, two others we struck off as mediocre. . 

' The fourth we had no doubt was terrible. We 
gave him the nickname “Spits” because he was 
always doing that while dictating reams of 
notes. 

“But, now, looking back, the man we rated 
highly was really not so. The same is true of 
the other two who actually did not give us more 
than what was in the books. The man who 
contributed most was the man I heartily de- 
spised. 

“To say that students can be experts on the 
contribution of a teacher is bad. We must be 
very wary. In this resolution before us we have 
taken out the carrot. Now we must take out 
— the stick too . . . Course evaluations do have 
something to tell you, but not the whole thing 
. . . We should consult with the MAUT; other- 
wise, faculty are liable to consider the approval 
of these proposals before us as a high-handed 
action. I would suggest clause d also be delet- 
ed.” 

Professor Weber questioned the possibility of 
comparing teaching ability using groups of 
students in different courses. He moved, se- 
conded by Professor Pederson, that clauses a, 
b, and c be amended to read: 

a) Departments be asked by Senate to 
arrange for evaluations with a view to develo- 
ping a formal procedure by June 1973; 



b) The academic staff of the Department, in 
consultation with the students in the Depart- 
ment, decide on the means of evaluation; 

c) The Centre for Learning and Development 
provide any technical assistance requested. 

professor Bates, seconded by Professor Grant, 
moved that the following Words be added to 
the amended version of 2a “and that such 
evaluation will remain in the department con- 
cerned.” 

Formal teaching assessment? 

Vice-Dean Gordon said “McGill has always 
asserted that advancement is to be based on 
research, teaching and administration. The 
proposals before us can be seen as a means of 
judging what we said should be judged. I am 
in favor of assessing, but I am worried about 
1 formal assessment. For example, with four peo- 

. pie in a course, two could say they were op- 
. posed to the teacher. In formal assessment, this 
means 50% are opposed.” 

Dean McGregor said “Senate should pass the 
original clause 2, but we should defeat the 
subsequent paragraphs which turn exhortations 
into a statutory rule of Senate. Several speakers 
also asked about the definition of “course eval- 
uation.” Some felt the term was “too loose.” 
Dean D’Ombrain said he did not believe in 
seeking out a good teacher and then “Bang, 
$20, another good teacher, bang again $20.” 
Professor Goldschmid said he deplored that 
“course guides have been used more as a weap- 
on against faculty than as a useful tool ... A 
course guide forms only one part of the evalua- 
tion process. If evidence is gathered properly, 
it could be used . . . class evaluation also pro- 
vides feedback. It is very important for the 
professor to learn what his students think of 
his methods, to find. out how to improve if his 
teaching is inadequate. The Centre for Learn- 
ing and Development has been doing research 
to find an efficient evaluation process. It will 
take two or three years before we can get a 
solid reliable instrument.” 

Vice-Dean Vogel maintained “this is not a 
school for actors for students or professors, as 
the Centre for Learning and Development gives 
me that impression. Evaluation should take 
place through departments, but not in a bu- 
reaucratic fashion, administered for everyone 
in the same way.” 

x Vice-Principal Oliver said many of the 
points raised were answerable in the wording 
of his motion. He was against the Weber 
amendment because “it would make evaluation 
mandatory, and gives the responsibility to De- 
partments. It will take a good deal of time to 
experiment, and it is too early to make evalua- 
tion mandatory. The item from the Academic 
Policy Committee does not require anyone to 
do anything. We are not calling upon a stan- 
dardized evaluation, but should leave this to 
the individual professor. 

‘*There is little point in referring this back 
to the APG, since this is pretty clear and was 
thought through with care. We should leave 
it to the individual professor whether he should 
even be evaluated. If this idea catches on, then 
moral pressure might be generated. In addition, 
teachers can be evaluated by fellow members 
of faculty. For example, three or four colleagues 
could be invited to a lecttire.” 

President Grey said “If I were a member of 
the academic staff, I would refuse to be eva- 
luated by my students. When we see the gener- 
al irresponsibility throughout the world and in 
Quebec, can we say that academic judgement 
is better than political judgement?” Mr. Grey’s 
colleague, Vice-President Shapiro, remarked: 
“We should be thankful Mr. Grey is not a 



member of the academic staff.” Mr. Grey is 
President of the McGill Students’ Society. 

A proposal to refer the proposal back to the 
Academic Policy Committee was vofed down 
by a vote of 19 to 16. „ 

Professor Bates then withdrew his suba- 
mendment. The Principal then remarked, 
“Now we’ve really progressed.” (Cries of Oh! 
Oh!, etc. etc. from the Chamber). Then the 
Weber amendment was defeated. 

Vice-Principal Frost suggested that “the 
whole debate has shown such an area of un- 
certainty. There are certain parts of the univer- 
sity for which this thing is not applicable at 
all.” He then moved to delete clause d of the 
APC Item. z 

Vice-Principal Oliver then rose to 
say, “If my seconder agrees, I will withdraw 
the original motion and take it back.” 

Mr. Shapiro: “The seconder does not agree.” 

Senate then defeated clause d by a vote of 
19 to 14. 

On clause f, it was agreed to delete “(in 
addition to McGill awards).” However, the 
revised clause was defeated by a vote on 11 
to 9, after the Chairman had declared, “all 
those in favor of sending the Vice-Principal out 
into the world.” An exhausted Senate then 
recessed at 4:50 p.m. After refreshments (sic), 
Senate resumed at 5:15 p.m. with Vice-Princi- 
pal Oliver in the chair. 

Admissions Policy 

The biweekly Admissions performance lasted 
only 32 minutes at this meeting. A motion on 
admissions policy by Dr. Yates was passed 
unanimously. It reads: “McGill University 
reaffirms its commitment of last year to admit 
into university studies in September, 1971, 
those students who complete successfully the 
necessary programme of collegial studies on this 
campus and also those students who 
reach equivalent standards in other Quebec 
programmes. This commitment was not in- 
tended to encourage, nor could the University 
cope with, a major redistribution of students 
among the universities of the Province. Should 
some unprecedented shift in the pattern of 
applications occur, McGill will cooperate to the 
• full with other universities of Quebec to ensure 
an equitable placement of all qualified appli- 
cants.” 

The Steering Committee commented that: 
this motion be adopted by Senate as it rfeaffirms 
th^ commitment made to E-l students admit- 
ted last year, as well as to those students- in^ 
other Quebec proorammes, and *yet provides 
a safe-guard should the University unexpec- 
tedly be syvamped with applications in 1971. 

Item B of a series of recommendations • by 
t the Steering Committee was carried with three 
opposing votes. It reads: “With regard to 
students who will be admitted to the College- 
Equivalent programme in 1970, and subse- 
quent years, the Steering Committee recom- 
mends that the same policy as above apply and ' 
that the Admissions Office be authorized to 
issue letters of acceptance for these students 
reading as follows: 

- “You have been admitted to the first (or 
secortd) year of the two-year College-Equiva- 
lent programme. (Arts programme, Physical 
Sciences programme, etc.) 

“On satisfactory completion of the College- 
equivalent programme you will’ be eligible fo- 
admission to the first year of the three-year 
University course.”' 

The quorum broke at around 5:30, and Sen- 
ate adjourned. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 

McGill to hold 

eleven separate Convocations 

Last year, the first step toward decentralized 
degree-granting ceremonies was taken when the 
Faculty of Medicine held its own separate con- 
vocation. 

In explaining the University’s new approach 
to convocation ceremonies, Colin McDougall, 
the Registrar, pointed out that the large in- 
creases in the number -of graduating students 
in recent years had made the traditional con- 
vocation “a too lengthy and impersonal affair.” 
The new plan, he said “is intended to make 
each ceremony more personal, meaningful and 
attractive and it is hoped that a larger propor- 
tion of the graduating class will choose to at- 
tend.” This year an estimated total of 2,800 
graduates will be receiving degrees and di- 
plomas. The convocation dates are as follows: 

June 1, 2:30 p.m.: Education and Agriculture 
at Macdonald College. 

June T, evening: Continuing Education at 
Moyse Hall, McGill. 

June 2, 1 1 a.m.: Law at Redpath Hall, McGill. 

June 2, 3:00 p.m.: Music and Divinity at 
Moyse Hall. 

June 3, 10:00 a.m.: Management (including 
Commerce), Nursing and P. and O.T. at 
Theatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts. 

June 3, 4:00 p.m.: Dentistry at Redpath Hall. 

June 4, 10:00 a.m.: Engineering and Architec- 
ture at Theatre Maisonneuve. 

June 4, 3:00 p.m.: Graduate Faculty at Theatre 
Maisonneuve. 

June 5, 10:00 a.m.: B.A. degrees at Salle Wil- 
frid Pelletier, Place des Arts. 

June 5, 3:00 p.m.: B.Sc. degrees at Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier. 

June 12j 3:30 p.m.: Medicine at Theatre Port- 
Royal, Place des Arts. 

Marcuse here for psychiatry seminar 

“Resolved: that psychiatry is the agent of the 
establishment” is the topic of the Psychiatry 
Department’s seminar, Thursday, 1 1 June, 7:30 
p.m. in the Leacock auditorium. The Depart- 
ment sounds as though it might self-destruct 
at this point; however, the organizers assure 
us that it will be a dynamic, controversial, and 
engrossing evening. Besides Dr. Marcuse, the 
guest speakers include Dr. Heinz Lehmann, 
Clinical Director, the Douglas Hospital; Dr. 
Richard Kunnes, psychiatry resident, New 
York City; and Professor Desmond Morton, 
Professor of Law, University of Toronto. 

Tickets are $2, and are available from Dr. 
Paris, Jewish General; Dr. Poliquin, the 
Douglas Hospital; Dr: Laflamme, Montreal 
Children’s Hospital; Dr. Matas, Montreal 
General Hospital; and Dr. Arvanitakis, Allan 
Memorial Institute. 

McGill students win CIMM Prizes 

Two McGill metallurgical engineering students 
have won prizes in the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy’s annual essay compe- 
tition. In addition, one of them won the Presi- 
dent’s Gold Medal. 

C.J. Adams won first prize in the graduate 
student section of the contest, and the medal, 
for an essay on research into the annealing 
properties of tinplate. Mr. Adams did his re- 
search under the direction of Professor W. M. 
Williams, chairman of the McGill department 
of metallurgical engineering. Thomas Ruberg, 
a final year undergraduate student, was 



awarded first prize in the metallurgy division 
of the undergraduate section of the contest for 
his essay on “The Cryogenic Properties of Zinc 
and Lead.” The essay was based on a survey 
of literature on the subject which he did last 
year for Cominco. 

Al Tunis off to Brock 

A. A. “Al” Tunis has resigned as Director of 
the Information Office to accept the position 
of Registrar and Secretary of the Board of 
Governors at Brock University. He plans to 
leave McGill at the end of June. 

Mr. Tunis joined McGill in 1959 as Director 
of Public Relations for the Graduates’ Society. 
A year later he also took on the job of editor 
of the McGill News. In 1964 he transferred to 
organize the university’s new Information 
Office. The first office consisted of Mr. Tunis 
and one secretary. Today it employs some 18 
persons involved in five different communi- 
cations services: 

The five services of the McGill Information 
built up under his leadership include the Mc- 
Gill Reporter, a publications service; photogra- 
phy; translation; and a news bureau. 

Mr. Tunis is president of the recently organ- 
ized Association of Canadian University Infor- 
mation Bureaus (AGUIB) and a director of the 
Quebec branch of the Canadian Public Rela- 
tions Society. During his years at McGill he 
has been active in the Faculty Glu.b, as a 
member of the House Committee, of Council, 
and his present involvement is as Acting Hon- 
orary Secretary. 

Prior to joining McGill on staff, Mr. Tunis 
was Director of Public Relations at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. He is a graduate 
of McGill and was editor of the McGill Daily 
during his days as a student. 




A. A. TUNIS 



Gault Estate regulations 

Parking: Persons working or living at the Min- 
ing Institute, The Dormitory-Laboratory, The 
Cottage, or at Gault House, may drive to and 
park at that building. All other persons, includ- 
ing McGill Staff, must leave their cars at the 
parking lot.'There will be a parking fee of $1.00 
per car per day on week-ends and holidays. 

Dormitory House Rules: Occupants jnust wash, 
dry and replace, in the space provided, all 
cooking and eating utensils immediately after 
use. They must leave building facilities as they 
would like to find them. They must take pre- 
cautions against fire: be sure that cigaret butts 
are all extinguished and that stove and lights 
are turned off before leaving. Since the parti- 
tions are thin, please show consideration for 
those who may have retired and need their 
sleep. Please be as quiet as possible after mid- 
night. 

Mont St. Hilaire Visitor Regulations, 1970: Mont 
St. Hilaire is primarily a Nature Preserve to 
be used for teaching and research in the Na- 
tural Sciences. Other universities than McGill 
are invited to use the Estate for that purpose. 
The Reserved Areas are clearly marked in red on 
the map and by signs and red tape at the 
boundaries. Please do not enter these areas. Recre- 
ation Areas make up the remainder of the Estate. 
Walkers, snowshoers and skiers are welcome. 
Dogs, horses, bicycles, motorbikes and snowmobiles arc 
not permitted on the Mountain. Snowmobiles 
are especially excluded because they destroy the 
ski trails, are a hazard to people on the trails, 
damage small trees, disturb wild life and pol- 
lute the mountain with their exhausts. For 
these reasons their drivers will be regarded as 
trespassers and prosecuted. Fires are a hazard 
wherever there are woods. A forest fire could 
destroy part or all of the value of the Mountain 
for both recreation and research. Hence, please 
do not light a fire except in the designated area 
for which, see the map. And when the woods 
are very dry, be very careful with cigaret butts. 
It is best not to smoke in the woods at all. 
If you see a fire in a non-designated area, please 
notify the Estate Supervisor in Gault House 
immediately. Swimming is not permitted in the 
lake by government order; This is because the 
lake is the water supply for some of the local 
communities. Boating is no longer permitted on 
the lake except for research and supervisory 
purposes. This prohibition is required to pre- 
vent landings in reserved areas; to prevent 
surreptitious swimming; to eliminate the haz- 
'ard of drowning which is always present when 
young people are in boats; to prevent distur- 
bance to water birds and animals. Fishing is 
permitted from the shore in the recreation area 
and through the ice in the Winter. Picnics may 
be had anywhere you like in the Recreation 
Area of the Mountain. However, in the Or- 
chard area there is grass and shade. May we 
invite you to try it there. Garbage and refuse 
should be placed in the containers provided. 
Please help us keep the Mountain clean. 
Firearms may not be' brought onto the Estate. 

Animal, Bird and Wildflower Sanctuary: . The 
Mountain is a sanctuary for small animals, 
birds and wild flowers. Please do not molest 
the animals, disturb the bird’s nests or pick 
the wild flowers. Small trees are easily da- 
maged. Please do not bend or break them. If 
we leave the natural things as they are, we will' 
be able to enjoy them for years and so will 
our children and, in turn, their children. It is 
very easy to destroy Nature: it is impossible 
to get it back once it is gone. 

Nature Centre: A Nature; Centre is being 
planned for Mont St. Hilaire. This will involve 
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a building where samples of the flora and fauna- 
of the mountain wiH be exhibited and de- • 
scribed; where lectures will be given and films 
shown about nature— our natural environment. 
Also, special trails will be laid out and guided 
tours will be available for those who wish to 
learn more about the animals, birds, insects, 
flowers and trees of the mountain. 

Camping: Due to the planning for the Nature 
Centre and the lack of adequate camping facil- 
ities at present, no camping will be permitted 
on the Mountain at least in 1970. 

The signs that are put up are for the guidance 
and instruction of those who visit the Moun- 
tain. Please see that they are not disturbed. 

Evening closing: visitors to the Estate are re- 
quested to leave before dark. 

Radio seminars 

•For medical and dental personnel living away 
from large centres, the .vital need today for 
continuing education in their fields can be 
extremely difficult to satisfy. A small-town 
doctor or dentist can ill afford the time for the 
seminar in city medical centres, but if he 
doesn’t take it his education quickly becomes 
obsolete. 

It is for this reason that Albany Medical 
College’s FM radio station, WAMC, was Ijorn 
12 years ago. The two-way radio conferences 
it broadcasts reach doctors, dentists and para- 
medical personnel in over 70 community 
hospitals in New York, western Massachusetts, 
and eastern Vermont, allowing them to keep 
up with a minimum time expenditure. 

Each supporting hospital is supplied with a 
“console learning centre” which includes slide 
projectors, radio equipment etc. The confer- 
ences offered feature specialists from far outside 
the broadcast area. From April 6-9 McGill staff 
dentists Benjamin Sedlezky and B. Harvey 
Wiener offered a course in endodontics for the 
general practitioner via this network without 
leaving the McGill campus. Several months 
earlier a tape had been made of the program 
they were .giving, and then slides and printed 
materials were prepared to go to the various 
subscribers Jo the service. 

WAMC Producer George Marriott, who 
came to Montreal in April to prepare the tele- 
phone setup which allowed Drs. Sedlezky and 
Wiener to receive and answer questions from 
listening dentists in the various centres during 
the program, said “we go wherever an out- 
standing job is being done” to get the original 
tape. 

The conferences began 15 years ago when 
Dr. Frank M. Woolseyjr., Chairman of Albany 
Medical College’s Department of Postgraduate 
Medicine, had the idea of using ham radio 
equipment for two-way communication. 

The McGill program, which stressed reasons 
and times for using endodontics, rather than 
techniques, brought general dental practi- 
tioners up to date on how to diagnose endo- 
dontic problems, which teeth might be worth 
treating this way, when it would be wise to 
refer patients to specialists etc. 

Admissions Policy clarified 

McGill University Senate recently reaffirmed 
“its commitment of last year to admit into 
university studies in September, 1971, those 
students who complete successfully the neces- 
sary programme of collegial studies on this 
campus and also those students who reach 
equivalent standards in other Quebec pro- 
grammes.” The resolution was passed to clarify 
admissions policy vis-a-vis students accepted 
into a collegial programme in September, 1969 
at McGill or elsewhere in the province. 

Basically, it states that admissions policy will 
not differ from that of previous years. People 



will be admitted into U-l (first year University) 
from all colleges on as fair a basis as possible. 
The resolution further states that “this com- 
mitment was not intended to encourage, nor 
could the University cope with, a major redis- 
tribution of students among the universities of 
the Province. Should some unprecedented shift 
in the pattern of applications occur, McGill 
will cooperate to the full with the other univer- 
sities of Quebec to ensure an equitable place- 
ment of all qualified applicants.” Confusion 
arose about admissions policy last year when 
students admitted into E-l (first year of the 
College-Equivalent programme) at McGill 
were sent a letter stating: “You have been 
admitted into the first year of a five-year course 
leading to the degree of . . .” The wording 
concerning a “five-year” course seemed to 
guarantee them a place in U-l in 1971. 

Academic Policy Committee 

In what is regarded as a radical departure from 
traditional procedure, the Senate Academic 
Policy Committee here altered its quorum. The 
new quorum, affectionately named “The Ecu- 
menical Minyan” consists of 10 members. 
However, business will continue and matters 
will be dealt with if eight members are present 
and six out of the eight members approve indi- 
vidual items on the agenda. The Ecumenical 
Minyan has already permitted several members 
to arrive home early for supper every other 
Thursday when the APC meets. 

Staff Changes 

Appointments to Rank of Professor 
Hoffinan, Peter C.W.: D. Phil. (Munich), Dept, 
of History, commencing September ’70 for five 
years. 

Mukherjee, Baird B.: B.Sc. Calcutta, M.S. 
Birgham Young, Ph.D. Utah, Dept, of Gene- 
tics, commencing September ’70 on permanent 
tenure. 

Leaves of Absence 

Gutkind, P.C.W., Professor of Anthropology, 
1 year commencing August 1, 1970. 

Heuser, Alan, Professor of English, 1 year com- 
mencing September 1, 1970. 

Lieblein, L., Assistant Professor of English, 1 
year commencing September 1, 1970. 

Ohlin, P.H., Assistant Professor of English, 1 
year commencing September 1, 1970. 

Sindell, P., Assistant Professor of Anthropology, 
10 months, August 1, 1970 to May 31, 1971. 
Velk, T.J., Assistant Professor of Economics, 
1 year commencing September 1, 1970. 

New Appointments 

DeVoe, I.W., Assistant Professor of Microbio- 
logy, 9/70-8/73. 

Langford, W.F., Assistant Professor of Maths, 
9/70-8/73. 

Lawrek, B., Associate Professor of Maths, 
9/70-8/75. 

Rubin, D.S., Assistant Professor of English, 
9/70-8/73. 

Ruiz-Moncayo, A., Visiting Assistant Professor 
of Maths, 9/70-8/71. 

Sarf, H., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, 9/70-8/73. 

Schultz, T.R., Assistant Professor of Psycho- 
logy, 9/70-8/73. 

Waddell, C.M., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, 9/70-8/73. 

Zlobec, S., Assistant Professor of Maths, 9/70- 
8/73. 

Promotions or Changes of Status 

Bider, J.R. (Woodlot Management), Assistant 

to Associate Professor, 9/69-8/74. 

Farrer, P.A. (Diagnostic Radiology), Assistant 
Professor Therapeutic to Assistant Professor of 
Diagnostic, 4/70-8/70. 

Gilmour, J.M. (Geography), Lecturer to As- 
sistant Professor, 4/70-8/72. 



Grierson, John (English), Special Lecturer to 
Visiting Lecturer, 9/70-8/71. 

Mendelshon, M. (Otolaryngology), Lecturer to 
Assistant Professor, 1/70-6/73. 

Resignations 

Costerton, J.W., Assistant Professor of Micro- 
biology, effective July 31, 1970. 

Goldberg, L., Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
effective May 31, 1970. 

Hoffman, M.M., Associate Professor of Experi- 
mental Medicine, effective February 28, 1970. 
Lawson, David, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, effective August 31, 1970, 

McGouldrick, P.F., Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, effective August 31, 1970. 

Ouellet, H., Associate Curator of Zoology, 
Redpath Museum, effective May 31, 1970. 
Watson, J. Ian, Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
effective May 1, 1970. 

Professor George Johnston: 
new Dean of Religious Studies 

Dr. George Johnston, a New Testament scholar 
arid a founder of the Montreal Lay School of 
Theology, has been appointed Dean of the 
Faculty of Religious Studies at McGill effective 
June 1. He succeeds Dr. E.G. Jay. 

Dr. Johnston has been at McGill since 1959 
as Professor of New Testament. Language and 
Literature, and Principal of United Theological 
College. He is also director of graduate studies 
in the Faculty. 

Bom at Clydebank, Scotland in 1913, he is 
a graduate of Glasgow University (M.A., hon- 
ours Classics, 1935; B.D. with distinction in 
New Testament, 1938), and of Cambridge 
(Ph.D. 1941). He alk> studied at Phillips Uni- 
versitat in Marburg, Germany, and held a 
number of scholarships and fellowships 
throughout his studies. In 1940, Dr. Johnston 
was ordained to the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. From 1940-47 he was Minister of 
the Martyr’s Church at St. Andrew’s, Scotland 
(he says his manse overlooked the famous golf 
courses). In 1947 he went to the U.S.A. where 
he taught for five years at the Hartford (Con- 
necticut). Theological Seminary. 

He came to Canada in 1952 to teach at 
Emmanuel College, Victoria University, 
Toronto. From 1954 until coming to McGill, 
he directed graduate studies at Emmanuel. Dr. 
Johnston helped found the Montreal Lay 
School of Theology which provides a theologi- 
cal education not only for the laity of the 
Churches, but “for any others who are interest- 
ed in exploring the meaning of human life in 
the Christian context.” 

He is widely published, beginning with his 
doctoral thesis which was published by Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1943 under the title 
The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament. 

Dr. Johnston, who never wears a clerical 
collar, and who would prefer still to be called 
Professor, speaks of the function of university 
religious studies in helping students find a focus 
in life, noting that many have told him that 
courses in religion have helped them unify their 
university experience. He will now relinquish 
his post at the 'United Theological College. 
Dean Jay, after a sabbatical year, will continue 
teaching in the Faculty. 

Faculty of Divinity 
gets new name, programs 

“The Faculty of Religious Studies,” the new 
name for McGill’s Facililty of Divinity, reflects 
an accelerating change in emphasis which has 
been occurring within the Faculty. 

No longer is it primarily a centre for training 
candidates for the ministry. In fact, it is a 
minority of students within the Faculty who 
intend to be ordained. Many more are taking 
courses in comparative religion which are 
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offered in conjunction with the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, or are graduate students. Of about 
300 students this academic year, 45 were ordi- 
nation candidates, 55 graduates, and 200 took 
the comparative religion courses. 

As well as being renamed,, the Faculty has 
re-organized its programs after joint planning 
in the winter of 1969 by faculty and students. 

The Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) degree is 
. being phased out. Instead there is a new system 
of degrees of which a Bachelor of Theology 
(B.Th.) is the first. This is the program primar- 
ily of interest to ordination candidates though 
not confined to them. 

Program changes have been made, too, at 
the graduate level. Two former one-year mas- 
ter’s programs, the S.T.M. (Master of Sacred 
Theology), and M.A. (Comparative Religion), 
have been replaced by the two-yedr M.A. (Re- 
ligious Studies). 

The curriculum in the various programs 
offered by the Faculty has been made more 
flexible. A very heavy course load in the 
B.D./B.Th. program has been reduced experi- 
mentally in the final two years, and electives 
introduced. Among possible electives are 
coursesjn ihedieval art, and in archeology. 

The M.A. will be obtainable by course work 
for those who wish it (usually students not 
proceeding to the Ph.D.). For students interest- 
ed in the study of non-Christian religions, indi- 
vidual course sequences may be set up after' 
consultation with the Dean and instructors. An 
undergraduate major in religious studies has 
recently been approved. For it, students would 
take about seven or eight courses of their 15 
in religion and associated subjects. This 
number would include approved electives from 
other departments such as sociology, anthro- 
pology, music and fine arts. 

Nominations Invited for 
Senate Standing Committees s 

The Nominating Committee of Senate wishes 
to inform members of the 'university communi- 
ty that it is about to undertake the annual task 
of reviewing the membership of Standing 
Committees of Senate. After this review the 
' proposed membership of committees for the 
1970-71 session will be presented tb Senate. 
Members of the university are invited to sug- 
gest names of individuals whom they consider 
to be qualified and willing to serve on Standing 
Committees. A complete list of Standing Com- 
mittees appears in the front of the Staff Direc- 
tory, although appointment or election to some 
of these is prescribed by Senate regulations. 
Published below is a short list of those commit- 
tees for which the Nominating Committee 
would especially like to receive 'recommen- . 
dations. 

Suggestions should be made either to the 
Secretary of Senate or to any member of the 
Nominating Committee. The members of the 
Nominating Committee are as follows: 

The Principal, Chairman; Vice-Princial Oliver; 

. Vice-Principal Frost; Vice-Principal v Dion; 
Dean Bell; Dean d’Ombrain; Dean Stansbury; 
Professor Anhalt; Professor Gordon; Professor 
Henry; Professor Maitre; Professor Neilson; 
Professor Orvig; Professor Pedersen; Professor 
Sandiford; Professor Yaffe; Mr. Hartmann; Mr. 
Luchins; The Registrar, Secretary. 

Black Studies 

Senate’s Academic Policy Committee recently 
proposed to the University administration that 
a remedial program for black students be im- 
mediately established. The program which is 
set for this summer will provide 20 places for 
those students who do not meet university 
admission requirements for the moment. Ne- 



gotiations are now underway between McGill 
and other universities and CEGEPs which may 
also want to be involved in this project. 

First McGill-Sir George joint course 

McGill and Sir George Williams Universities, 
in a move ,to encourage greater cooperation 
amongst Montreal universities, are giving a 
joint course— “Biology and Sdcial Change”-to 
begin next September. / 

The initiators of the course, John Southin, 
Associate Professor of Genetics at McGill, and 
David Wade Chambers, Assistant Professor of 
Humanities of Science at Sir George Williams, 
believe that the complementary resources of 
two English language universities in such close 
proximity should be made use of to the greatest 
extent possible. The course in question illus- 
trates the possibilities. 

The course description states that “the course 
is designed to acquaint students, primarily in 
the B.A. program, with the basic principles of 
biology and at the same time with the rele- 
vance of these principles to historical, contem- 
porary, and future social issues. Biological and 
genetic engineering, pollution, conservation, 
human ecology, and the quality of life in a 
technological age will receive prominent atten- 
tion. The course will make use of lectures, 
! audio-visual aids, and individual and group 
projects. It is open to both College-Equivalent 
and University students from McGill and Sir 
George Williams Universities.” Thus, Professor 
Southin provides the biological know-how 
whilst Professor Chambers provides the histor- 
ical and social science background. 



FEEDBACK 

FEEDBACK WELCOMES OPINION FROM ITS READ- 
ERS, ON AND OFF CAMPUS. LETTERS SHOULD BE 
SHORT, MAXIMUM OF 500 WORDS. 



D.O. Hebb and Freud 

As chief intern in Psychiatry, Queen Mary 
Veterans Hospital, 1949-1950, I enjoyed the 
rare privilege of being joined by Professor Hebb 
at some of our clinical conferences. His New 
Calodonian wit and his canny" questions added 
much spice to our clinical fare. Hence, I wonder 
whether Professor Hebb was accurately quoted 
{Reporter, Vol. 2 No. 33, 20/3/70, page 4) as 
saying that Freud believed “any mistake you 
make is malicious.” Surely Professor Hebb is 
aware that Freud only claimed that all mis- 
takes are meaningful, not malicious. Like Profes- 
sor Hebb, Freud was trying to study the orga- 
nization of behaviour, and he assumed that 
even mistakes are lawful. 

Chaim F. Shatan, M.D., C.M., 
New York 

Sex discrimination 

The members of the McGill Committee on Sex 
Discrimination were chosen by the Nominating 
Committee of the Senate. There are no repre- 
sentatives on this Commission of the over 2000 
non-academic women staff employed by Mc- 
Gill as secretaries, technicians, librarians, and 
cleaners. When the Commissioned was ques- 
tioned, at their first public session, the Chair- 
man assured the questioner that no .changes 
could be made in the makeup of the Commis- 
sion nor could the decisions of the Nominating 
Committee be questioned by the Commission. 

It is difficult to determine what criteria were 
used by the Nominating Committee in select- 
ing the members of the Commission. While the 
remarks of the members to those presenting 
briefs showed a sincere goodwill there is not 
one of them (with the possible exception of 



Professor Johnstone) who has made him or 
herself conspicuous by championing sex equal- 
ity at McGill. We would like to enquire why 
the Nominating Committee is entitled to 
choose the members of such a Commission with 
no reference to the wishes or feelings of those 
actually suffering from discrimination. Could 
this not be an attempt to whitewash the real 
injustices and inequalities existing in the uni-, 
versity? 

Jean L’Espdrance, Ph.D. Ill 

Karen Al-Aidroos, M.Sc.III 



COMING 

EVENTS 

MAY 29 TO JUNE 15 

Send notices o.f coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to F. Hannah, Information 
Office, Administration Building, Room §33, McGill 
(392-5301 ,-8095). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 

FRIDAY— 29 

SEMINAR: Chemistry Department; Professor 
F.G.R. Gimblett of Brunei College, London, 
and College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg will speak on “Some Studies of the Struc- 
tures and Hydrolysis of Zirconium (IV) Che- 
lates in Aqueous Solution.” Otto Maass 
Chemistry Building, 4:30 p.m., Room 10. 

MONDAY— 1 

MEETING: Council (Faculty of Arts and 
Science), 9:30 a.m., Arts Council Room. 

SEMINAR: five-day seminar, “Employment In- 
terviewing Workshop” June 1-5, led by Dr. Jay 
L. Otis, Professor of Psychology, Case Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Held in 
Management Development Institute quarters, 
3650 McTavish Street, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
daily. 



THURSDAY— 4 , 

'MEETING: Senate Academic Policy Committee, 
2:30 p.m., Administration Building, Room 609. 

SEMINAR: Led by Dr. H.C. Urey of the Univer- 
sity of California, 10:00 a.m. Otto Maass 
Chemistry Building, room 112: “The Moon.” 



THURSDAY- 1 1 

MEETING: Senate Committee on Development, 
2:30 p.m., Administration Building, Room 609. 

SEMINAR: Department of Chemistry, Professor 
Julian Gibbs, Brown University, Providence, 
R.I. “Ribosomes in Traffic: Considerations of 
Protein Biosynthesis.” 4:30 p.m., Otto NJaass 
Chemistry Building, Room 10. 



MOHDAY— 15 

SEMINAR: five-day seminar, June 15-19: “Job 
Evaluation,” led by Dr. Jay L. Otis, Professor 
of Psychology, Case Western Reserve Universi- 
ty, Cleveland, Ohio. Held in Duggan House, 
3724 McTavish Street, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
daily. 

SEMINAR: Department of Epidemiology and 
Health, seminar: “Geological Factors in Pneu- 
moconiosis,” led by G. Gibbs. 12:30 a.m., 
Room 217, Pathological Institute, New Wing, 
3775 University Street. 





CHESS! 



by CAMILLE COUDARI 

Fine’s symbolic interpretation was exposed last 
time.not so much because of its intrinsic value 
as because it is the only serious study ever made 
of the psychology of the chess player. Evidently, 
this interpretation derives from an orthodox 
psychoanalytical thought, widely rejected 
today as basically unscientific. Certain of his- 
conclusions are, in this case I admit, rather 
far-fetched. However, what is really- important 
to us is not the scientific soundness of freudian 
or neo-freudian psychology, but the fact that 
a psychological approach of at least some au- 
thority has studied art, and chess and has" re- 
vealed, first, the depth and complexity of the 
human involvement in these two activities, and_ / 
secondly, the numerous links between them. 
These are two facts which a different or sounder 
psychological method may eventually establish 
by different or sounder means. But there is no 
reason to assume that, dealing with the Same 
reality, it would not come to these two basic 
conclusions. 

I personally do not consider Fine’s oedipan 
interpretation altogether erroneous: on the 
contrary, it is a fact that a good deal of chess- 
' players are taught the game at an early age 
.by their father or a person fulfilling this role— _ 
two circumstances which tend to place the 
game at the center of a father-son rivalry. My 
own experience has followed this pattern. But 
Fine’s typical generalizations and his emphasis 
on this sole aspect of the game are rather 
narrow-minded. Lean see in chess much more 
than its sexual dimension. To some players, 
chess can signify the quest of never-achieved 
perfection, as art often does to the artist. To 
others, because of its ritual and cathartic na- 
ture, chess can symbolize a dramatic-situation. 

. I like to think sometimes of chess (a gift from 
India) as a purest illustration of the Law 'of 
Karma, for it is a world where, unlike reality, 
it is possible to often exhaust the knowledge 
of all the reactions to an action, a world where 
(but only sometimes) the mind can grasp truth 
in its entirety. Or for a fanatic, chess may 
symbolize the eternal straggle of Good against 
Evil. (I have met many such cases down in 
USA!) We could go on endlessly. But I think 
it is now quite evident, and this is what we 
wanted to find out, that chess is complex 
enough a phenomenon to signify, consciously 
and unconsciously, many different things to 
many different people and, more specifically, 
that chess can be as meaningful symbolically 
to the player, as art can be to the artist ' 

It now seems, as we reach the' conclusion of 
the last part of our research, that, having espe- 
cially pointed out the aesthetic and symbolic 
similarities between chess and art, we have 
enough ground to consider chess as an art. And 
yet, I do not believe it is so. For there is a 
fundamental difference between them which 
we have not yet considered, but which I think 
is capital. Indeed, art is not only a phenomenon 
of technical, aesthetic ancf symbolic dimen- 
sions, but also, in my opinion, an activity which 
allows the expression of at least the most im- 
portant human feelings. And here is where 
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chess fails to be equal to art. For chess is a 
. world in which, because of its very nature, only 
hatred, fear, jealousy, and- other “negative” 
feelings can happen. Love, and by love I mean 
any kind of affection of a human being towards 
another, love is completely and essentially non- 
existent in chess, as it is to be expected, of 
course, from an activity based on competition. 
This is, in my opihion, the only lack chess 
suffers in its comparison to art. But it is impor- 
tant enough to reject art as a definition for 
chess. 

If chess, being a casuistical phenomenon, 
cannot be considered a science (although one 
may .use a very scientific approach to it); if 
chess in itself is not a philosophy, as compared, 
for instance, to an activity like yoga (although 
one may find in it rich philosophical implica- 
tions); and if at last chess is not an art (though 
it comes quite near to it), then, and vVe are 
back to the question we asked last October, 
what is chess? 

The answer is that although chess cannot 
.be categorized either as a science, a philosophy, 
or an art, these categorization attempts have 
given us enough knowledge to understand that 
chess is a particular and unique combination 
of these three fields, along with an original and • 
essential element, competition.. Ghess is a cate- 
gory in itself. In other words, -to paraphrase 
the great Heidegger, chess is what it is. 

This is the last of a series of Articles on chess. 
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